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Psychotherapy. Hugo Munsterberg. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. 

1909. 

This volume, the author states in his preface, belongs to a series of 
books which are being written " to discuss for a wider public the practical 
applications of modern psychology." The first book, called "On the 
Witness Stand," studied the relations of scientific psychology to crime and 
the law courts; this new book deals with the relations of psychology to 
medicine. 

The work is divided into three parts : Part L, dealing with the psycho- 
logical basis of psychotherapy; Part II., with the practical work of psy- 
chotherapy and Part III. with the place of psychotherapy. 

In Part I. the author, in the chapter entitled The Aim of Psychology, 
makes clear at once that man may be considered from two entirely differ- 
ent points of view — the purposive and the causal — and that the indis- 
criminate and haphazard confusion of these two points of view has led 
to a great deal of misunderstanding and confusion. He seeks at once 
then to carefully define these two standpoints and shows that, regarded 
from the determinative point of view, man is regarded subjectively in his 
attitude to his environment as something with purposes, ideals, views, 
and feelings, a concrete personality. This is regarded as being mental in 
contradistinction to that which is objective or psychological, " not a self 
which shows itself in its aims, purposes and attitudes, but a complex 
content of consciousness, which is composed of numberless elements . . . 
an object which I understand by describing its elements and their con- 
nections." 

This differentiation is not attempted with the view of indicating the 
relative importance of either attitude, but only that a clear understand- 
ing may be obtained of certain fundamentals of psychology, so that what 
follows may be appreciated. 

For the author, the theory of a psychophysical parallelism is neces- 
sary in order that many things be made clear, and quoting from the 
chapter Mind and Brain — we read that "We can not have any explana- 
tion of mental states as such at all, if we do not link them with physical 
processes." Further, in order that the relationship between the causal 
and purposive be clearly brought out, he continues : " Mental facts which 
are conceived parallel to physiological brain processes do not represent 
the immediate reality of our inner life — our life reality is purposive and, 
as such, outside of all causal explanation, and we have to take a special, 
almost artificial, point of view to consider inner life as objects, as con- 
tents of consciousness. Our inner life in its purposive reality has there- 
fore nothing to do with brain processes, but if we are on the psychological 
track and consider man as a system of psychological phenomena, then 
to be sure we must see that our only possible interest lies in the finding 
of necessary causal connections." While it is thus evident that the au- 
thor is sufficiently plain in this for even the general reader, the question 
of free-will and determinism is not so clearly defined, and though, from 
the purposive standpoint man is free, from the causal he may be free or 
unfree; however, his freedom can not mean exemption from causality, 
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"but whenever the motor response results from the undisturbed coopera- 
tion of the normal brain parts, then the inherited equipment and the 
whole experience and the whole training, the acquired habits and the 
acquired inhibitions, will count in bringing about the reaction. This is 
the psychological freedom of man." 

Doubtless many philosophers will take occasion to disagree with such 
views, but the evident aim and intention of the author is not to evoke 
philosophical discussion but merely to postulate certain psychological 
doctrines to which he adheres, that he may have a definite groundwork for 
what is to follow. 

The succeeding chapter on Psychology and Medicine where the neces- 
sity for clear-cut psycho-diagnosis as well as psychotherapy is pointed 
out, is most lucid and should be perused by all those who would approach 
the psychomedical field in the right spirit. The statement, "The mind 
reflects only symptoms of the disease, the disease itself belongs always 
to the organism. Psychotherapy has suffered too much from the belief 
that the removal of mental symptoms is a cure of diseases," should be of 
value in pointing out the necessity of biological and medical training for 
those who undertake the treatment of patients by means of psychotherapy. 

In the chapter on Suggestion and Hypnotism the author is concise and 
easily understood. " To be suggestible means to be provided with a psy- 
chophysical apparatus in which new propositions for actions close easily 
the channels for antagonistic activity," and later — " The hypnotic state 
in its very nature is a state of reenforced suggestibility." The subcon- 
scious story is told in three words — " there is none." This chapter can 
not be done justice to in a review; to be appreciated it must be read — 
and further, the reader is well repaid. 

Part II. deals first with the field of psychotherapy, with general and 
special methods where the methods of Preud and Jung and Breur are 
discussed sanely and dispassionately, which in itself is something to be 
thankful for, and finally, under the caption The Mental Symptoms, cases 
are judiciously chosen that illustrate some of the symptoms for the re- 
lief of which one may apply psychotherapy. Too much can not be said 
in praise of Professor Miinsterberg's discretion in this chapter; his sane 
outlook is nowhere more in evidence. Bodily symptoms that may be 
benefited by psychotherapy are considered in a separate chapter. 

The book concludes with the three chapters of Part III., showing the 
place of psychotherapy in the church in relation to the physician and to 
the community. In this the author is at his best and the views expressed 
are thoroughly safe and sane. 

Por the general reader the book can be heartily endorsed; for the gen- 
eral medical man the same applies. By students of psychology, psychiatry, 
and neurology certain exceptions will undoubtedly be taken to certain 
views expressed. Despite this fact, Professor Miinsterberg is to be heartily 
congratulated on having given most ably and clearly an exposition of a 
topic of great interest and importance to all. 

J. G. Fitzgerald. 

Pathological Depabtment, Univebsity of Tobonto. 



